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Psychological Medicine. A Manual of Mental Diseases for Practitioners 
and Students. By Maurice Craig, M.A., M.D., M.R.C.P., Physician 
for and Lecturer on Mental Diseases, Guy’s Hospital; Second Assist¬ 
ant Physician, Bethlehem Royal Hospital, London. P. Blakiston’s 
Son and Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Coming as this work does from Bethlehem, the old Bedlam of early 
English writers, it cannot fail to challenge the attention and demand more 
than a casual glance. 

With the author’s frequent insistence that mental diseases should be 
regarded from precisely the same point of view as other diseases, we are 
in hearty sympathy, but for an audience of alienists and neurologists this 
needs no special comment. We are also in accord with the author’s re¬ 
pugnance to the words “lunatic” and “mad,” and had hoped that he might 
have included the word “insanity” itself, as it has acquired the baneful 
accretions clustered about the former words. 

The work in quesaion is really for students—it is not a guide nor a 
lamp to the practised alienist, for as the author has expressed it, he has 
tried to fasten the old and the new psychiatry together, with the result 
of having fashioned a patchwork with all the evident seams and con¬ 
trasting pieces. 

The work in question is really for students—it is not a guide nor a 
of their pupils in Germany, of Ballet, Soques, Grasset and others in France, 
does not allow of the mode of handling that the author has attempted. 
Whether he has written as he has from motives of expediency or from 
lack of courage to attempt the coordination of the old with the new is not 
apparent, but we cannot escape the conviction that from' the philosophical 
standpoint he has fallen between the proverbial two stools. 

When the author tells us that mental diseases are to be considered as 
any other type of disease, and then says that general paralysis is not an 
insanity, but is a nervous disease in which the damage to the brain causes 
mental disorder, it is evident that he has not broken away from the 
“pigeon hole” conception of disease in general, and fails to make it evi¬ 
dent in his writing at least that he appreciates the general current that 
views the functions of the mind as processes rather than as categories. 
If the different toxic psychoses, as in lead poisoning, pneumonia, typhoid, 
etc., are not “insanities,” but nervous diseases with mental symptoms, 
where are we? But as already hinted at, the word insanity is a medieval 
relic, and we believe should be abandoned. We can appreciate what he 
would attempt to show, but rebel at the idea of the human body being a 
series of acre lots with dividing walls between. 

From the clinical point of view the book has many admirable points, 
and is a commendable one to put in the hands of students. Furthermore, 
the chapters on sleeplessness, general symptomatology are excellent. 

For a handy school manual the work is well worth while, and the 
author is to be commended for his attempt to bring the old psychiatry 
in line with the new. Jelliffe. 

Physician’s Visittng List for 1906. P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa. 

About this time of the year the profession begins to look for the an¬ 
nual issue of this convenient visiting list, by means of which the busiest 
physician may keep a complete account of his professional affairs and the 
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most careless an accurate one. The present issue has all the usual char¬ 
acteristics of arrangements for compact and clear accounts in substantial 
and neat leather binding. Goodale. 

Passages from the Diary of a Late Physician. By Samuel Warren, 
The Doctor's Recreation Series, Volume VI. Edited by Charles 
Wells Moulton, Saalfield Publishing Co., Chicago, New York and 
Akron, O. 

This piece of fiction which so closely imitates fact is written in the 
characteristic fashion of the early nineteenth century, to which its author 
belonged. Lawyer though he was, his early study of medicine enabled him 
to produce a “diary” which j ustly sets forth the struggles and achievements 
of an English physician of his day, albeit with that “artistic heightening” 
which is permissible under such circumstances. The Editor has arranged 
it attractively for the readers of a later generation, and the nature of the 
work permits the several incidents to be presented in different chapters 
without much effort at continuity.. Altogether it is a worthy addition to 
the interesting series in which it appears. Goodale. 

Wharton and Stille's Medical Jurisprudence. Volume II. Poisons. 
By Robert Amory, A.M., M.D., and Robert L. Emerson, A.B., 
M.D. Fifth Edition. The Lawyer's Cooperative Publishing Com¬ 
pany, Rochester, N. Y. 

As a modern work on poisons, we cannot feel that this work is a suc¬ 
cess. Although we are told that the book has been rewritten, it is hard to 
tell whether this refers to the present time or to ten years ago, for of 
modern toxicology in the sense of Pouchet, Kionka, Schmiedeberg or Kunkel 
we find only faint traces here and there. Robert seems to have been the 
latest real authority. 

We would not attempt to convey the idea that there is nothing up-to- 
date in the book, for there is much excellent material, but the old and the 
new are in impossible juxtaposition. One finds in places the latest knowl¬ 
edge of the synthetic chemist rubbing elbows with worn-out neighbors. 

The book still suffers from too much of the old dead wood. Thus, on 
page 539 we read: Strophanthin, its alkaloid, and three inches t>elow 
strophanthin is a glucoside. Even a proof-reader might have queried this 
statement. Antipyrin, acetanilid, phenacetin are all termed anilines, and 
are treated .as. identical in their action. Modern pharmacology teaches 
that antipyrin is a pyrazolon, and is quite dissimilar in its action on the 
blood. Antipyrin does not ordinarily cause hemolysis. In fact, we find very 
scant references to the modern studies—not so very modern—of Kionka and 
others on the blood poisons and the rationale of their actions. 

Wood alcohol is up to date, Reid Hunt's recent work having been in¬ 
cluded. This seems to have been an accident, being a new subject. Of 
the general correlation of the alcohols and of Myers’, Overton’s and Heinz’s 
studies not a word, and they stand as the foundation of our comparatively 
recent studies on narcosis, now at least five years old. We are told 1 that the 
picture of alcohol poisoning (p. 449) is much like that of opium or 
apoplexy—truly as indefinite as it is inaccurate. 

It is a great pity that the work was not rewritten entirely, especially 
from the interpretative style. The symptoms of actual poisoning can stand, 
but when it comes to the interpretation of many of the symptoms there is 
much conflict. 

We feel that this book can only tend to make much more mischief 
for the toxicological expert. Jelliffe. 

Les Tumeurs de l'encephale. Manifestations et Chirurgie. Par le 
Doctor Duret, Professor of Clinical Surgery at Lille. Felix Alcan, 
Paris. G. E. Stechert, New York. 



